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Professor Laurie's work i-s timely and valuable. It combines interesting 
biographical matter with exposition that is eminently satisfactory, while in 
the exercise of critical judgment it is generally impartial and judicious. 
It will be a welcome addition to the growing list of works in English which 
treat of philosophy in its historical aspects. 

A. T. Ormond. 

Princeton University. 

Personal Idealism : Philosophical Essays by Eight Members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Edited by Henry Sturt. London, Macmillan & 
Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902. — pp. ix, 393. 
The present volume of essays offers itself as an exponent of a relatively 
new tendency in philosophy, and it therefore will be better, perhaps, to 
consider it as a whole, instead of trying to give an account in detail of the 
various articles of which it is made up. One's estimate of the volume is 
likely to follow pretty closely his preexisting sympathies. It is not a book 
which, on the whole, is calculated to conciliate or convince opponents, 
and it offers many handles to the critic who is inclined to be captious. 
Occasionally there is apparent a certain tone of condescension towards con- 
flicting views, which in the most elaborate essay of the book approaches to 
flippancy. One perhaps should not be too critical of anything that is con- 
ducive to gaiety in philosophy ; but there are conventions which it is well 
to respect, even under provocation. A more serious limitation, so far as 
convincing power goes, is the fact that, by reason of its unsystematic char- 
acter, it does not easily lend itself to a single, clear-cut impression. This is 
increased by the fact that the line of attack is directed against two very 
different foes, naturalism and absolutism ; and the result is that the papers 
fall into two groups whose close relation is not always immediately obvious. 
A more sympathetic study will, however, tend to do away in consider- 
able measure with this impression. There is, in spite of rather important 
differences in detail, a unity to the book which grows with a more careful 
reading ; and the tendency for which this stands is one of distinct impor- 
tance and promise. It is, of course, not wholly novel. It is in the air, 
and has appeared more or less independently of late in different quarters. 
But it is given here a significant expression, and one which appears to be 
in some degree distinctive in form. The point which the writers have 
chosen as most fundamental is the emphasis on personality. It is easy to 
disparage the value of this as a philosophical point of departure. Even, 
however, if it meant no more than a general appreciation of the worth of 
personality, and a rather indefinite wish to secure satisfaction for our per- 
sonal, i. e., emotional and volitional, demands, it represents a task worth 
doing. Philosophy involves content as well as form ; and it is no small 
gain to have emphasized a neglected aspect of experience, even if its 
logical justification lags behind. There has been an insistent attempt, both 
practical and theoretical, to disconnect the reality and value of experience 
from personality and personal relationships, and to find it in what are 
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essentially abstractions — laws of nature, or streams of tendency, principles 
of truth and right, humanity, civilization, an impersonal unity or absolute. 
First of all, then, the volume may be regarded as built upon the percep- 
tion that personality is the central implicate in the meaning of human ex- 
perience. From this side, reference might be made in particular to Mr. 
Bussell's paper entitled "The Future of Ethics, " and to Mr. Sturt's "Per- 
sonality in Art," which maintains in a striking way the thesis that "en- 
thusiasm ' ' for persons is the mainspring of the aesthetic impulse. 

The principle of personality does not, however, stop with this. It im- 
plies both a method and certain more or less well-defined results. The 
method is characterized as an idealistic empiricism. It starts with the 
recognition that thinking is an act of the personal self, and is subservient 
to the ends of life. Truth and error have no meaning except by reference 
to a definite intention or interest of the thinking subject. There are two 
aspects of this in particular. In the first place, the self is fundamentally 
active or conative, and thought is an instrument for this active striving 
and partakes of its nature. Experience is experiment. Our beliefs are 
hypotheses, postulates, thrown out to be tested by experience. Advance 
in truth is in the nature of a bet on our partial knowledge. This empiri- 
cism in method, in particular, distinguishes the doctrine of the book from 
that of Professor Howison, to which it approximates in certain of its results. 
In the second place, the self whose interests are subserved by thought is 
no mere lover of abstract truth, but the concrete living person of experi- 
ence. The interest in logical consistency is only a secondary one. 
Thought is tributary to life, and in life emotional and practical aspects 
are fundamental. A philosophical result which, in the interests of an ab- 
stract unity of principle, loses all relevancy for practical living experience, 
for which alone this unity has meaning, is self condemned, whether it takes 
the form of an artificial simplicity of natural law, or of an Absolute which, 
whatever it may mean to itself, is above all human concern. 

Whatever limitations there may turn out to be to this point of view, it 
certainly is not destined to be ignored by the philosophy of the immediate 
future. It is possible to hold it, however, with various shades of interpre- 
tation, and it is not quite clear how far the writers are in agreement. The 
most obvious objection to the theory is, that it can be made to seem too 
much like giving us a right to believe what we please. Most of the writers 
apparently intend to guard against this. It is not a question of our mak- 
ing reality, so far, that is, as the intent of our knowledge is concerned, but 
of our coming to know it. The object is in a real sense independent of 
the subject ; we are active in cognition, as Mr. Stout puts it, merely in 
order that we may be passive. In the case of Mr. Schiller's essay, 
"Axioms as Postulates," however, there seems more reason to doubt how 
far this is a right interpretation. The doctrine of the entire plasticity of the 
world, appears to imply a more thoroughgoing form of theory, which is 
open to the accusation of swinging too far towards the other extreme. 
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Granted that it must be a practical article of faith that the world will satisfy 
our needs, the process of experience is also evidently one of bringing our 
needs into accordance with the facts. It is necessary to disentangle real 
needs from spurious ones ; and to give a basis for this, we have to recog- 
nize that the universe does not stand ready to meet any and every wish. 
That knowledge is always functional, and, therefore, in some degree con- 
stitutive of real existence, not merely a pale copy of it, it is very desir- 
able to emphasize. In some connections, in the sphere of the ethical 
side of experience in particular, it is often illuminating. But it is at 
least open to question whether knowledge could serve its purpose, were 
there not also another aspect of it, according to which it simply recognizes 
conditions unaffected in any considerable measure by the action to which 
it leads. One feels like making the criticism upon Mr. Schiller's essay as 
a whole, that it does not recognize enough the determinate character of 
reality, and that it tends to exhaust the meaning of knowledge too com- 
pletely in its practical usefulness. As an account, however, of the driving- 
force back of our construction of the world, and of the way in which the 
fundamental categories are related to an active unity of end, in which lies 
the ground of our confidence in their universality, the essay is suggestive, 
and to a considerable extent convincing. 

In general, it may be said that the danger to which the method of the 
book is exposed is that it will lead to an undue minimizing of the value of 
logic and system. It is one thing to say that a really fundamental demand 
should be allowed to check a too hasty formulation which finds no place 
for it. It is another to hold that it is sufficient by itself, and that its appar- 
ent conflict with other postulates need not bother us particularly. The 
fact that man is a unitary being makes it impossible for him to rest satisfied 
in his postulating short of a system of knowledge. The tendency to min- 
imize this demand is occasionally in evidence in the present volume ; and, 
in connection with the attitude towards naturalism, more especially, it seems 
to have affected in some degree the results. There is some disposi- 
tion to treat scientific postulates with less rigor than is perhaps desirable. 
This is in line with the tendency, shown in certain recent acute criticisms 
of naturalism, to emphasize a little too much the merely phenomenal and 
practical character of science, as if this went part way toward absolving us 
from the need of trying to reconcile it in detail with other aspects of experi- 
ence, and left us free to make what constructions we please in the spiritual 
realm. The doctrine of the methodological character of scientific beliefs 
offers a temptation to a too easy disposition of certain problems to which 
they give rise. The recognition that a scientific law, e. g., the law of the 
conservation of energy, is a postulate, does not necessarily interfere with 
the fact that we are bound to postulate it as universally valid. It is the 
demonstration of universality, not the belief in universality, which is pri- 
marily affected. The scientist will not easily give up the confidence that 
his laws are valid everywhere in their own sphere, and that this sphere has 
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at least enough reality to give the right to demand that other postulates 
recognize this universal validity, and adjust themselves somehow to it in a 
single intellectual construction of the world. 

Turning to the side of positive philosophical construction, the results are 
less easy to summarize briefly and definitely. Of course, as opposed to 
naturalism, the conclusions are idealistic. Evolution is teleological. 
History, rather than nature, is the truest revelation of reality. Validity, 
not origin, is our ultimate principle ; since, however, experience is a 
conative process, the inquiry into the history of its progressive self-revela- 
tion is necessary as an intellectual tool. Causality is in the last resort 
free self-determination, which is distinguished both from the determinism 
of science and from indeterminism. This side is represented especially by 
the essays of Mr. Gibson, Mr. Underhill, and Mr. Marett. As to the more 
particular form which this idealism takes, all the writers would agree in 
emphasizing the reality and relative independence of the human self. 
This stands in opposition to attempts, on the one hand, to reduce the self, 
in the sacred name of experience, to atomic elements which no one ever 
by any possibility can experience ; and, on the other hand, to a submerg- 
ing of the self in an Absolute which marks the death of all human 
interests. Furthermore, the same concept of personality would apparently 
be accepted as determining our understanding of the world beyond human 
selves. Mr. Rashdall's essay on "Personality, Human and Divine" is 
the only one which tries to outline an ultimate constructive system. It is 
an attempt to justify a personal God, who is of a determinate nature, and, 
therefore, in one sense of the word, finite, a God distinct from the Ab- 
solute, or system of selves, and standing in relative independence of human 
selves so far as immediacy of conscious existence goes. Such a position, 
of course, starts many questions, to which the book does not pretend to 
give more than the suggestion of an answer, and which the different 
authors probably would, in some cases, answer differently. The relation 
of the human self to God as a created product would presumably not be 
accepted by Mr. Schiller at least ; and it may be questioned whether it is 
consistent, either, with the conception of the self as a free causal agency, 
for which Mr. Marett' s essay argues. I have omitted reference to a num- 
ber of important points which it would require too much space to discuss, 
notably certain aspects of the doctrine of Mr. Stout's essay on "Error." 
The metaphysical bearing of these is not entirely clear, and the promised 
development of the theory will be awaited with interest. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Butler College. 

La responsabilite penale. Par Adolphe Landry. Paris, Alcan, 1902. — 
pp. xv, 192. 

This little volume, written from the utilitarian point of view, presents a 
thoughtful and interesting discussion of a problem of so great practical 
importance that writers representing the fields of law and medicine have 



